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A TESTIMONY TO THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE* 


F. O. CLEMENTS 
Director of Research, General Motors Corporation 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Otterbein College 


All educational institutions and most of the worthy causes that 
safeguard America’s future, have suffered greatly during these 
difficult days. Many schools find themselves in a very critical 
financial condition, one that may even hazard their future. 
Otterbein is not in such a critical position, due to conservative 
management. We will, however, again face a deficit this par- 
ticular year. As soon as possible, we must wipe out our accumu- 
lated debts and increase our endowment. Despite all our na- 
tional happenings I refuse to be discouraged. We have not as 
yet faced the real causes of our national distress. 

Once we had slavery, until an enlightened conscience told man 
that it was wrong to enslave a fellow-man. Industry helped to 
abolish slavery. She gave a substitute and furnished every man, 
woman and child with 150 mechanical slaves: some bring water 
into the house, others bring light, some carry messages, and all 
sorts of slaves are available to relieve the individual of physical 
labor and discomfort. Science made the world one great neigh- 
borhood; it remains for us to make it a Brotherhood. Jesus 
revealed to us the greatest economic discovery of the age: that 
the Will to Power may be turned into the Will to Serve. When 
we learn this lesson, then work and leisure and a decent living 
will be for all. Many injustices in human relationships will dis- 

* (This is an abbreviated copy of a preliminary announcement of the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of Otterbein College, sent out by Dr. F. O. 
Clements, as chairman. It is a significant testimony to the work which 
church-related colleges are attempting, and is deserving of the extended cir- 
culation possible through publication in CurisTIAn Epucation.—Editor *s 
Note.) 
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appear; men will live the abundant life; war will no longer exist 
and the Kingdom of God on Earth that Jesus talked about so 
much, will be a reality. 

There is no permanent success in any of the walks of life, that 
is built on other principles than those taught by Christ. The 
Christian College needs no justification. College offers oppor- 
tunities to widen one’s background, increase culture and lay the 
foundation for a serviceable life for others. No more attractive 
young people can be found than on our college campus. College 
is primarily a place for training and study. It must become more 
and more that particular thing if it is to do its part. Going to 
college is an important matter for it involves four years of early 
life; very important formative years. The expenditure of that 
time is justified if it is used well and wisely. 

Every single addition we make to our lives increases our respon- 
sibility. If we acquire brilliant mental capacities our debt to 
others is enhanced just so much. If we acquire money in quantity 
we must use it for others to be happy in life. We are the cus- 
todians of the gains of the whole race for the sake of all mankind. 

So let us carry on valiantly. There is nothing finer or more 
inspiring than the sight of strong men and women gathered 
together to invest their talents and money in a Christian College, 
devoted to immortal youth. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—WHENCE? 
WHERE? WHITHER? 


WALTER G. CLIPPINGER 
President, Otterbein College 


THE OFFER OF THE COLLEGE 

‘“To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count Nature a 
familiar acquaintance and Art an intimate friend ; to gain a stand- 
ard for the appreciation of other men’s work and the criticism of 
your own ; to carry the keys of the world’s library in your pocket, 
and feel its resources behind you in whatever task you undertake ; 
to make hosts of friends among people of your own age who are to 
be leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous enthu- 
siasms and cooperate with others for common ends; to learn man- 
ners from students who are gentlemen; and form character under 
professors who are cultured—this is the offer of the college for the 


best four years of your life.’’ 
—Willtam DeWitt Hyde. 


This statement by ex-President Hyde represents most clearly 
the real conception of a liberal education as distinguished from a 
professional, vocational, or technical education. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss so much the place of the liberal arts college itself 
as an institution, an organization, or even a group of students and 
teachers, as it is to bring into bold light the liberal arts college as 
an idea or ideal, a philosophy of education. I may betray a men- 
tal bias in favor of it. It is my purpose to trace the origin, his- 
tory, and development of the idea of liberal training, make an 
evaluation of its present status, and point out as far as possible its 
destiny dependent on present tendencies in the educational world, 
as conditioned by social, economic, and political trends. 

We must avoid confusing the liberal arts college with the so- 
called ‘‘small college.’? Most of them are small, but size is not 
an educational quality. A college is not good or poor because it 
is small or large. Most liberal arts colleges are church related, 
but this does not necessarily make them good or liberal. 

* Reprinted from the January, 1935, issue of the Torch, and used by 
special permission of the International Association of Torch Clubs and the 
author. 
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WHENCE? 

Originally the liberal arts were distinguished from the fine arts, 
on one hand; and the practical or applied arts, on the other. 
Among the Greeks the seven liberal arts consisted of the trivium, 
or Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic; and the quadrivium, or 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. In our modern 
curriculum grammar would be represented by language and 
literature, rhetoric by oratory or public speaking, and dialectic 
by logic. Strangely enough music concerned itself with neither 
singing nor the ability to perform on an instrument, but it con- 
sisted of intellectual manipulation of mathematics and mythical 
and symbolic study of numbers. 

The real conception of a liberal education started with Aristotle. 
He distinguished between liberal education as an end in itself, 
and mechanical or professional education—a means for practical 
ends beyond itself. For the leisure class a liberal education was 
desirable, but for the serfs or laboring classes a practical educa- 
tion. Thus there came to be the distinction between knowing and 
doing. 

The rise of the natural sciences in the eighteenth century and 
the social sciences and history in the nineteenth century greatly 
disturbed these ideas as well as the scheme of studies represented 
by the seven liberal arts. 

We have come in late years to define education in terms of its 
aims and purposes instead of the content of its curriculum. The 
term liberal arts persists, but the concept has widened. All forms 
of knowledge may be included, but the technique of the trades and 
professions are excluded, especially if they have a utilitarian 
emphasis. 

A LiseraL Epucation 


A liberal education is one that liberalizes, that is, frees or 
emancipates from ignorance, superstition, and prejudice. It is 
democratic and not provincial, it is broadening and not narrowly 
specialized. From this point of view both the natural sciences 
and the social sciences, including history, are liberalizing and 
should be included. Music and the fine arts, both theoretical and 
practical, are included. Whatever expands the intellect and 
awakens the emotions is liberalizing. Thus the study of the 
classics and mathematics may or may not be liberalizing, depend- 
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ing much upon the way they are taught. So with any subject or 
field of knowledge. 

The work of higher education in America began with the found- 
ing of Harvard University in 1636. It is interesting to observe 
that soon after the founding of the colony they gave themselves 
to laying sound educational foundations. None of the Mayflower 
passengers were college men, but by 1636 there was a large num- 
ber of colonists who were graduates of Cambridge and Oxford. 

Harvard was founded primarily for the training of ministers. 
The governing board of Harvard was composed of ministers. For 
a long time most of the graduates were ministers, but with the 
progress of society these limitations were removed, the curriculum 
expanded and adapted to laymen, and only one minister was 
elected to the governing board. 

The growth of colleges was slow in numbers and enrolments. 
As late as 1850 no college had more than 400 students. Yale had 
386, Harvard 297, Princeton, 232, and the University of Virginia 
266. However, this brought us to a period of very rapid progress 
in the founding and growth of colleges. 

In Pennsylvania, from 1831 to 1856, 20 out of the 47 colleges 
now in the state were established; in Ohio from 1833 to 1858, 16 
of the 40 colleges, and in Illinois from 1837 to 1862, 13 out of 29 
were established. This does not take into account the many col- 
leges which sprang up but did not stand the test of the years. 

The ideal and the purpose of the liberal arts college, coupled 
with intense denominational enthusiasms, loyalties, and in many 
cases bigotry, led to the establishment of these institutions in 
rapid succession. Many of them were academies and not much 
more than high schools with a few special courses. 

The founders of these institutions were possessed of more zeal 
than knowledge. There were no recognized college standards 
excepting those practical observations which were made of one 
another. No conception of the costs of higher education had yet 
been established, and the enthusiasm of the founders ran away 
with them to the extent that all over the country there are the 
eareasses of defunct institutions of learning, both of academic and 
collegiate rank, whose decline and death still leave a stench in 
their communities. 
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A college is at once the creator and the reflector of public 
opinion. There is little question in the minds of those who view 
the college situation without prejudice that the typical liberal arts 
college has a greater opportunity of creating sentiment and ideals 
for the development of character and leadership than the strictly 
utilitarian, vocational type of institution. 

It is the indigenous product of American life. It is the reflec- 
tion of the civilization in which it exists. It has shaped its pro- 
gram and its policies from generation to generation as a direct 
result of changing phases of civilization. 

At the same time it has been a pioneer in the field of thinking 
and character building. Where it has not been the slave of tradi- 
tional college customs and teachings, merely conforming to con- 
ventional ideas, it has blazed the trail for new ideas of citizenship 
and service. It has become a pattern-maker and a pace-setter for 
American thought. Where it has had sufficient courage and 
money it has dared to venture into untrod fields and blaze the 
trail for entirely new ventures. Not many of these institutions 
have the equipment nor the money with which to do experimental 
work, but there are always a few which untrammelled by prejudice 
or tradition have ventured into this field. 

All these colleges in the last quarter century have developed a 
new technique and point of view with regard to the teaching of 
the sciences. Very few of them have concerned themselves with 
research, leaving that rather to specialized forms of scientific 
training. But an attempt has been made to relate the work of the 
natural sciences to that of the social sciences and tie them to a 
genuine philosophy of life, in which ethics, morals and religion of 
a high order are the dominating characteristics. The liberal arts 
college is peculiarly fitted to do this because its aim is to give equal 
emphasis to all fields of human interest and knowledge. This 
wide distribution, the cosmopolitan point of view, and the demo- 
cratic application of it to the life of today have figured largely in 
the service which the liberal arts college has rendered. 

Self-realization and self-expression are the divinest gifts of 
God to man. Self-realization is one of the marks of a Christian 
democracy. Democracy recognizes the right of every citizen to 
the joys and privileges of life. It recognizes, also, his right to 
full and free development of all his powers to their highest degree, 
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and his right of access to all avenues and fields of knowledge by 
which he may be developed. Ina truly democratic state there are 
no foreigners nor aliens. In a liberal education there are no 
foreign elements. All elements are friendly to all others and 
work for common ends. A closed Bible was undemocratic. An 
open Bible is democratic. So the open book of learning is demo- 
cratic. 


DEVELOP THE INDIVIDUAL 


The purpose of the liberal arts college, looking toward the 
student, is the development of the individual, his entire person- 
ality. This requires that all his powers and capacities be devel- 
oped to the fullest possible degree. It is more than intellectual. 
It appeals to his volitional and emotional natures. One of the 
objectives is the development of character. As such, morals and 
religion must be implicit motives. According to the liberal arts 
ideal no education is complete which does not recognize the emo- 
tional nature—the place of truth, beauty, and righteousness. 

Looking toward the curriculum, the materials of instruction 
must be from the widest possible range. Ideally and theoretically 
it must comprise the entire field of knowledge. With the rapid 
advance of human knowledge and experience this is not literally 
possible. However, it is quite possible to present in epitome the 
entire scope of human experience in a telescopic view. 

It should orientate him to the entire universe, the universe 
within and the universe without. It should unify for him all 
knowledge and enable him to relate himself to it all. He should 
be ‘‘enabled to see at the same time the near side of far things 
and the far side of near things.’’ 

Political freedom and religious freedom go hand in hand. The 
ehurch,. which has been the sponsor of this type of education, has 
owed it to America and in large measure has made good in dis- 
charging her obligations. The liberal arts college both because 
of its size and its spirit is mobile, flexible and adjustable to new 
and changing conditions. Experiments and adaptations are pos- 
sible within so small an institution even though our educational 
system itself, in its larger areas and aspects, may be said to be 
somewhat conservative and immobile. 
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WHERE? 


There are two very interesting aspects to the present college 
situation. One is that of numbers. There are about 850 institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States, of which 600 are 
four-year colleges of liberal arts. Of these over 300 are Protes- 
tant and about 150 are Catholic. The others are more or less 
independent of church control. 

The enrolment in the tax-supported institutions and private 
colleges is about equal. In America, the college enrolment is one 
out of 120 of population. There is no country on the face of the 
earth which has so large an enrolment of college people, either 
absolute or relative, and except for the slight retardation of the 
last four years, because of the economic depression, there is a 
persistent tendency on the part of our young people to go to our 
institutions in increasingly larger numbers. Excepting for the 
economic factor which has figured in these few years the tendency 
seems to favor the liberal arts institutions. 

Another aspect of which the public is hardly conscious until 
its attention is called to it is that of economy. The liberal arts 
colleges are for the most part privately supported by voluntary 
gifts. The holdings of these institutions are enormous. They 
have never called upon the state for support because the very 
genius of the college itself would not permit of it. But in doing 
this they save the nation as much money as it costs to educate the 
other half in the tax supported institutions. In the year 1927-28 
it was estimated that there was a saving to the forty-eight states 
in the Union of $335,613,562. This result was obtained by multi- 
plying the number of students in independent institutions by the 
average cost per student in the tax supported institutions. In 
Ohio there is a saving of approximately $9,500,000 each year. 

One of the outstanding evidences of the type of work the liberal 
arts colleges have done through these three centuries is manifest 
in their products themselves. It would be impossible to gather 
an entire list of names of eminent men who have rendered service 
to America far wider than their chosen occupations or profes- 
sions, among whom the majority are graduates of a liberal arts 
college. 

One illustration of the value of the liberal arts type of educa- 
tion presses itself upon us now as an almost entirely new need. 
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For many years the English government has taken pride in train- 
ing a body of men and women in its universities for public service 
at home and abroad. 

The financial reward for such service is ridiculously small but 
those who enter it and take the training for it have a patriotic 
pride in feeling that they are serving the government. The 
training and the service are non-partisan and non-political and 
it must be of strictly cultural and broadly liberal type growing 
out of the fact that public servants must be well acquainted with 
life as a whole in order to make themselves useful citizens and 
valuable servants to the government. 

Just now an independent organization, the National Institute 
of Public Affairs, is being established in Washington out of pri- 
vate funds for the very purpose of establishing interneships for 
men and women who have graduated from liberal arts colleges 
and are thus equipped for this type of service in this country and 
in our foreign posts. 

No more inspiring challenge can come at the present time to 
young people and to their colleges. It has the missionary spirit. 
It is altruistic, broad and cultural and will establish an outlet for 
scores of our young people to render a type of service where graft 
and greed and other vicious aspects of government life are wholly 
absent. 

The question of financial rehabilitation of the liberal arts col- 
lege is a serious one and has certain implications which bear upon 
the whole philosophy of education. Large personal fortunes have 
been lost or reduced and the income of the benevolent foundations 
is greatly cut so that it will be a long time before colleges can 
depend upon the generous giving which so recently characterized 
the advances in material things. Of course the time to seek finan- 
cial aid is when one needs it and the need is imminent and crucial 
now. It would seem that modest campaigns to replenish the 
endowment funds, to restore salaries, and to provide adequate im- 
provements and equipment for the institutions should go on at 
an early date. The gifts may not be as large as in former years, 
but they might easily be conceived of as extended to a larger 
number. Thus institutional giving could be democratized. 

The question of federal aid to private institutions has been 
before the Association of American Colleges. There is no desire 
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to seek or accept aid from the federal government for permanent 
use. To accept such help would be to repudiate the very purpose 
of the liberal arts colleges by placing it under state control and 
thus taking a dangerous step toward rigid uniformity of educa- 
tional policy and state control. 

The glory of the American college is that it has been a spon- 
taneous, voluntary, free institution. The most that could be done 
would be to seek temporary loans payable under terms of a con- 
tract agreed upon the same as if the money were to be borrowed 
from a private foundation. This would put the college under no 
more obligation than if the money were to be borrowed from a 
bank or trust company. The appeal to the federal government 
by the Association of American Colleges for this type of aid was 
considered sympathetically, but was not approved by the federal 
government. 

The following facts, taken from an extensive survey of 279 
private colleges a year ago by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, will serve as an illustration of the effects of the depression 
on the colleges. 

Almost half of the church colleges were in arrears on payments 
of faculty salaries, and seven private colleges were unable to 
make complete payments. Thirty-two owed faculty members 
over $20,000 each, ten over $40,000 in February last. Eleven 
institutions each had more than $80,000 in tuitions due from stu- 
dents they were carrying through the depression. 

I know of one small college which has at present obligations 
from students of $94,481 in open accounts and $68,839 in notes—a 
total of $163,320. Many institutions have not been able to meet 
current expense. About half of them were ‘‘in the red,’’ seven 
to the extent of $125,000 or more each, and 29 at $50,000 or more. 
On unpaid obligations for repairs and improvements to plants, 
of the 226 colleges replying, 10 have $50,000 or more. 

Delinquent payments on bonds, mortgages and other obligations 
are likewise serious. Sixty-three church colleges report a total of 
$10,399,713 and seventeen private colleges $6,095,000, or a total 
of $16,494,718. 

Heroic sacrifices have been made by faculties to offset these 
conditions in part, some by voluntary remittance and some 
through official salary cuts by the governing boards. In brief, 
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29 per cent of the colleges have an average debt of $206,814. 
These cuts range from 5 per cent to 20 per cent or 25 per cent and 
in some cases to 50 per cent. This becomes more than a college 
problem. It is one of the crucial national problems, but it has 
not become even an issue. The public is little aware of its remote 
or near significance as it bears upon the type of education we are 
discussing. A small step has been taken to help the poorer stu- 
dents through federal aid but nothing for the rehabilitation of 
the college. 


WHITHER ? 


‘We have now come to the question of the future of the liberal 
arts college. Again we must remind ourselves that it is more than 
an institution in which we are concerned. It is the liberal arts 
ideal—a great educational and spiritual concept. 

Questions now arise. Has the idea of general or liberal culture 
outlived its day? Have we reached the age of materialism and 
mechanism where utility is the ultimate test and where truth, 
beauty, and goodness are outworn categories? Have we such con- 
fidence in a deterministic philosophy, a nationalistic state, a 
mechanistic psychology, a communistic government, a rational- 
istic religion, if any at all, that we can set aside our reverence for 
personality, and idealism in social relations and spiritual realities 
in the universe? 

If we have, we must confess there is no place for this type of 
education, and we might as well fall back on the utilitarian, tech- 
nical bread and butter aim of education. Frankly, we must con- 
fess there are some trends in this direction. 

However there is a bright side to this picture. While it is 
utter foolishness for any of us to attempt to predict the future 
in such times of uncertainty and doubt, and few, if any, prece- 
dents, we are not without signs. We are at least justified in 
examining the trends and tendencies in education. 

From an institutional point of view the liberal arts college is by 
no means dead or dying. Thirty years ago President William 
Rainey Harper predicted with much gusto that in a quarter of a 
century 75 per cent of the small colleges would decline and die 
or be merged with other institutions. Contrary to this, an 
amazing growth in numbers, financial strength and student enrol- 
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ment has occurred. The college population has more than 
doubled, the endowments have trebled and quadrupled. The cam- 
pus and buildings have taken on a new appearance, and but for 
the temporary setback of the last four years this type of college 
would be the most flourishing in the history of the world. 

As an idea and ideal she was adapting herself rapidly and, 
perhaps, too radically to the needs of the world. President W. 
O. Thompson in CHRISTIAN Epucation, said, a few years ago: 


‘*‘T have attended the funeral of the Arts College about once a 
month for the last thirty years. The old lady seems, however, 
either to have a resurrection or to decline to be buried. . . . No 
one seems to be worried about the Arts College except the men and 
women who teach init. The students are never distressed. The 
public on Main Street are perfectly happy. A few highbrows 
who write in magazines of limited circulation and the faculty 
seem to be having the trouble.’’ 


Now comes a new and radically different economic and social 
condition. It colors our ideas of religion and all of life. If 
these conditions become permanent inevitably the college must, 
at least, shift its emphasis if not reshape its entire program. 

But what are the needs? Instead of long hours of labor in- 
creased hours of leisure are thrust upon man. How shall he use 
his leisure? The truly liberal college never stressed as a major 
argument the commercial values of education. It has stood for 
general culture and an appreciation of all of life’s values and 
experiences. May it not be that she has come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this? 

But we are face to face with a growing social tendency on other 
shores, which is gradually creeping into our own country, which 
would reduce men to a dead level where each is a mere puppet or 
pygmy, and the possibility of individual growth and development 
in spiritual things is despised and where man is reduced to a mere 
machine, subject to rigorous dictates of an overlord or a mecha- 
nistic code of behavior. 

We must recognize that such a system suppresses, if it does not 
eliminate, free expression of personal religion and reduces it to a 
formal code. But here comes the inspiring ideals of universal 
democracy and brotherhood, wherein is the theory that man is a 
free being, that through broad and liberal training he may attain 
to limitless bounds of intellectual achievement and we have confi- 
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dence that this freedom and free institutions shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Here is the insistent claim of liberal culture, that man is a free 
being in the spiritual realm, unhampered by superstition, fear, 
ritual, or code; whose soul may grow from the consciousness that 
he is personally related to a boundless universe, the contempla- 
tion of which can lead him into the higher realms of spiritual 
realities and ultimately to God. 

May it be that liberal education and the liberal arts college are 
the means by which man can realize these ends? 


A SERVICE OF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


Ts it not the supreme responsibility of the church-related college 
or university to teach through every subject, by every possible 
method, and by the lives of its administrators and professors that 
there is a God ‘“keeping watch above his own’’ and in the long 
years executing judgment among men; that righteousness is its 
own reward and has consequences which reach far beyond the in- 
dividual life? This should be frankly accepted by the educational 
institutions and the church should see that its main hope of ex- 
tending among the educated classes the faith by which it lives is 
through its schools. The service of Borden P. Bowne and his 
disciples in keeping alive through a long series of conflicts the 
essential elements of Christian thinking surpasses in value any 
estimate of it which the church ever has made or is likely to make. 
Not by repudiation or withdrawal, not by opposition or indiffer- 
ence, but by confidence in its schools and by active cooperation 
with them the church will guarantee to itself the leadership needed 
in the future and a service increasingly effective among men. 

The times are full of portents, good and evil. Which will pre- 
vail in the future depends mainly upon education. The aims and 
ideals and even the methods of our church-related colleges never 
meant more to the world and to the Master of Life than they mean 
now. The supreme demand upon the church and its educational 
leaders is for wisdom sufficient unto the new day and for a con- 
tinuing renaissance of the zeal and devotion of the fathers. 

(Concluding paragraphs of a Report entitled ‘‘Suggestions To- 
wards an Educational Policy for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,’’ prepared by Dr. John Lawrence Seaton, President, 
Albion College). 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL SERVICE 


RAYMOND R. BREWER 
The College of the Ozarks 


The increase in the number of chapels built in recent years 
in connection with colleges and universities is a testimony to 
the importance of worship in developing a well rounded life. 
These chapels are constant reminders, in stone and color, that 
education should include motivation of the heart as well as im- 
plementation of the mind. Toward such motivation the college 
chapel service seeks to make a definite contribution. The appeal 
to the creative imagination, which is an important step in the 
realization of such a purpose, is made easier in a beautiful 
chapel free from association with a multitude of diverse activities 
and meetings of a more or less distracting nature. 

But most colleges having chapel services are still confronted 
with the practical necessity of conducting them in places used 
for widely divergent purposes. It is with such colleges in mind 
that I venture to make a few suggestions which others may 
adopt, modify, or reject as they may see fit. If this should 
encourage others to share their experiences, the result ought 
to be the enrichment of the chapel program in many places. 
If, at times, these suggestions seem more than necessarily per- 
sonal, it may be said, in justification, that it seems better to deal, 
for the most part, with a specific case, allowing others to make 
such modificaions as may best suit their needs. 

In most colleges not having a separate chapel, the room in 
which chapel is conducted can, with a little effort and, perhaps 
a little expenditure, be made more suggestive of worship than 
it now is. One thing to be kept in mind is the lighting. Too 
bright light is distracting. A mellow light is more conducive 
to that emotional response which is necessary to worship. When 
the installation of stained glass windows is not feasible, draperies 
of appropriate color may be used to soften the light and produce 
a more restful and worshipful atmosphere. If the room has 
a stage of the auditorium type it can be modified by the intro- 
duction of a movable altar placed at the focal point of atten- 
tion. Fitting altar furnishings such as an altar cloth, a cross 
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and candles will tend to attract the attention and hold the in- 
terest of students whose minds are not otherwise absorbed. In 
such an arrangement a pulpit and a lectern, movable if desired, 
placed to the right and left of the stage, will give proper balance 
and will not detract from the altar,—the symbol of the meeting 
place of God and man. If a choir occupies the stage, the seats 
should run at right angles to the ends of the room. In this 
way the choir will not obstruct the view of the altar nor will 
it give the appearance of singing to the audience rather than 
leading it in the praise of God through sacred song. Where 
possible the stage should be approached by steps from the front 
as well as by entrances from the wings. 

So far as the service itself is concerned, at least four things 
are essential to secure the proper attitude and atmosphere for 
worship. They are cooperation, orderliness, dignity, and beauty. 
When students who have been graduated write back to say how 
much they miss the chapel service one may be fairly certain that 
such lasting impressions as they may have received, when not 
attributable to the building itself, have been largely due to one 
or more of the factors mentioned. 

One of the most important of these is the cooperation of the 
students. In some cases the chapel is directly in the hands of 
one man, whether president, dean or member of the faculty. 
In this way many students come to feel that the chapel period 
is something to be endured rather than something to be entered 
into cooperatively. If the chapel platform comes to be regarded 
as a sort of presidential pulpit, or faculty forum, respectful 
tolerance is about all that can be expected from most of the 
students. When students are enlisted in planning the chapel 
services there is a different state in mind,—at least on the part 
of those who have had a share in planning for or conducting 
them.: Their spirit, in turn, affects others and a wholesome atti- 
tude toward chapel is thus more easily developed. An attempt 
to secure this cooperation may be seen in the type of organiza- 
tion gradually evolved here at the College of the Ozarks. Be- 
ginning with a faculty chairman, and two other members ap- 
pointed by the president our present chapel committee includes, 
in addition to the three faculty members, two students from 
each class elected by the class, and the presidents of the 
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Y.M.C. A. and the Y. W.C. A. respectively. This committee 
has general supervision of the chapel program for the school 
year. Each class, and each of the Christian associations, is 
given direct responsibility for chapel for four weeks at a time. 
Each organization either appoints a special committee or uses 
its representatives on the general committee as the nucleus of a 
committee to plan for this four weeks’ period. The general and 
special committees meet every four weeks about ten days before 
the special committee assumes direct rsponsibility for the chapel. 
The general situation is then discussed, suggestions of a general 
or specific nature are made, and the special committee is left 
to make its own plans with the understanding that the help of 
the chairman is always at the disposal of its members if desired. 
This committee then selects the students who are to serve in 
various capacities from day to day. They also arrange for 
speakers or whatever other feature may be planned. The 
faculty chairman acts as a sort of clearing house and assumes 
responsibility for meeting emergencies as they may arise. 

Another method of securing cooperation is through the use 
of student leaders. It is taken for granted that a student will 
open the chapel exercises unless, on rare occasions, there is 
special reason for asking the president or some other member 
of the faculty to do so. These students make the opening prayer 
read the Scripture, or other suitable selection of their own choos- 
ing, announce the hymn and introduce the speaker or announce 
the program. Many of our students have come to look upon 
this as a privilege and an honor. In the five years of my tenure 
here I have rarely seen a student who took this responsibility 
lightly. Likewise, they have always been treated with courtesy 
and respect by their fellow students while performing this func- 
tion. The public prayers of these students are usually carefully 
prepared—often quite superior to those heard in the average 
pulpit—and, in most cases, are offered in a truly devotional 
and worshipful manner. Students sometimes indicate a desire 
to lead chapel. I know at least two seniors who had expressed 
a desire to some of their fellow students to lead chapel ‘‘at least 
once’’ before they graduated. Both got their opportunity and 
did it with credit. 
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Students are occasionally asked to speak in chapel. They 
usually do it in a way that is entirely acceptable. Some of them 
stand out as unusually effective. Still another way of enlisting 
cooperation is through the use of ushers and flag-bearers. They 
march in the procession, and, at the close of chapel, the ushers 
dismiss the students in an orderly manner—a row at a time. 
There is, further, a committee of students whose duty it is to 
select hymns for the day and post them on the hymn boards 
each day. Then there is a volunteer choir, the members of which 
receive no reward for their work other than the satisfaction of 
having a definite part in the chapel service. Many of them are 
never absent from their places except when absence is unavoid- 
able. Seniors have told me that singing in the chapel choir 
has been one of the most valued experiences of their college 
career. Finally, there are students whose responsibility it is 
to act as doormen or have charge of the choir gowns. It has 
not been difficult to get them to accept these tasks and they have 
done them with a faithfulness which insures the smooth and 
effective operation of the various details connected with the daily 
chapel. Those who take part in one of the various ways men- 
tioned come to feel differently toward chapel than do many of 
the students whose only responsibility is to avoid being absent. 
too frequently. 

Orderliness in the services is striven for from the moment. 
chapel opens until its close. A fixed order is followed from the 
processional hymn through to the recessional hymn, Each 
leader is given a card with the order of service printed on it. 
This also includes a suggested Scripture reading. This selec- 
tion is made by the chairman of the committee who chooses the 
Scripture for its appropriatness in a chapel service, remember- 
ing not to make it too long. Another reason for suggesting the 
reading is to insure variety in the passages read. Moreover, 
the leader’s card contains a printed reminder that this reading 
is merely suggested and that he is free to make his own selection 
from Scriptural or other suitable material. Some excellent se- 
lections from non-Biblical sources have thus been introduced. 
At the same time this order of service leaves room for variety 
through the use of calls to worship, prayer hymns, and chants, 
responses and the like, but the basic order is seldom altered.. 
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Dignity in the chapel service is essential to reverence and wor- 
shipfulness. The following procedure indicates how we attempt 
to embody it. After the students have entered the chapel and 
the organ prelude has ceased, the choir sings a call to worship 
in the narthex of the chapel. The students then rise and the 
procession enters the chapel singing the processional hymn. The 
Christian and American flags lead the procession followed by 
two ushers, the choir, the president, dean, speaker and student 
leader, two more ushers and the faculty. All except the members 
of the faculty wear academic gowns. The faculty and ushers 
occupy the front seats facing the chancel while the others pass 
within the chancel. All remain standing, the flag bearers at 
attention by their respective flags, until the conclusion of the 
hymn and the invocation, when all are seated and the service 
continues. So far as possible the order of service is uninter- 
rupted by sundry distracting announcements. Occasionally an 
announcement of considerable urgency and general interest is 
read. At the conclusion of the address or program the choir 
and the audience rise, without announcement, to join in the 
recessional hymn which is posted on the hymn board. Those 
within the chancel march out first through the rear of the chapel 
to the basement from where the echoes of the last stanza of 
the hymn reach the audience above. The organist then plays 
the postlude while the ushers dismiss the assembly, beginning 
with the faculty and ending with the freshmen. 

The program itself, as well as the setting, ought to embody 
and give expression to the beautiful. That, in turn, depends on 
the music, scripture, and all that goes to make up the total im- 
pression of the service. Much will depend on the effort put 
forth as well as on the experience of those who have immediate 
responsibility for what is said and done. A hymn book, rich 
in the quality of its music and enhanced by choice worship 
material, is an invaluable asset to a dignified and helpful period 
of worship. Likewise an organ adds a touch which nothing else 
can supply. A good choir with a repertoire of sacred music 
not found in the hymnal in use is of great help. A well worded, 
devoutly uttered prayer at the very beginning pitches the rest 
of the service in the proper key. Since most of these are variable 
factors, depending on the personality and capacity of the par- 
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ticipants, it is important to select for a chapel service those 
who are capable of striking a responsive chord in the hearts of 
the listeners. 

One of the chief problems has to do with the main feature 
of the chapel program. This part not only consumes the most 
time but it is usually that part of the program by which the 
students judge the success of failure of the whole. Usually 
this is an address. Sometimes it is music or a reading. Occa- 
sionally it is a specially prepared service of worship centering 
around some central idea or event, such as Loyalty, Dedication, 
Friendship, Brotherhood, the Day of Atonement, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving, Lent, Founder’s Day and other special days of 
the national, church, or school year. Such programs are usually 
mimeographed so that the students may more actively partici- 
pate in them. Now and then a short pageant or religious drama 
may be given. Anything that will meet the high standards of 
a chapel service is acceptable. 

While these efforts cannot be said to have solved fully the 
chapel problem, they seem to have justified themselves in the 
experience or, at least, one college. .Much more needs to be 
done to raise the chapel services in all our colleges to that 
standard of excellence and worth that will make them one of 
the strongest and most appealing influences of college hfe. One 
method of accomplishing this will be through the interchange of 
experiences and suggestions of those who have been experiment- 
ing with chapel programs. If this paper succeeds, in any degree, 
in stimulating further discussion and experimentation it will 
have served its purpose. 


CONSERVING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM* 
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People still ask the question: What is religious education? 
Many answers have been given to this question, some of which 
have been so simple as to signify little and some so involved, or 
so obscure, as to be difficult to understand. I think of religious 
education as comprised of those processes which contribute to a 
culture permeated by the spirit of religion, resulting in a vital 
appreciation of that which is true, beautiful and good, and tend- 
ing steadily to stimulate the person thus educating himself to 
develop a life that shall express all these qualities in all its 
varied relations. 

If we mean Christian education when we use the term ‘‘relig- 
ious education,’’ we should expect it to issue in the development 
of Christian personality : a personality whose inspirations, capaci- 
ties, insights, abilities and activities derive from the Christian 
spirit ; a life whose end is Christ’s Kingdom and whose relations 
and service are motivated by his principles of living. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS 


Inasmuch as religious education, construed as Christian edu- 
cation, is not something that can be given to, or bestowed upon, 
a person or group of persons but must be initiated and developed 
by some one, must have substance or content adaptable to grow- 
ing persons, and must make use of appropriate methods, both 
general and special, we must not ignore its special curricula or 
any other academic curricula in which are materials, or which 
provide stimuli, that may tend to develop religiously a person 
or group of persons. It is not enough to think merely of formal 
curricula of religious education or of formal materials in general 
academic curricula which may hold religious educational values. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the International and National Execu- 
tives Professional Advisory Section of the International Council on Re- 
ligious Education, Pittsburgh, December 19-20, 1934. 
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These formal materials are very important, but do not comprise 
all the factors that must be taken into account in considering 
the status, the trends or the outcomes of religious education. 
We can never evaluate a curriculum until we understand its 
objective, the relation of its parts to one another, the contribu- 
tions to it by teachers who may make it vital and significant, 
and those accessions to it which grow out of the purposeful inte- 
gration into it of extra-curricular activities. Those activities, 
when so integrated, may easily come to have significant religious 
educational values. Sometimes the incidental values thus de- 
rived have educational significance comparable to those derived 
from formal curricula. At any rate, the so-called extra-curricu- 
lar factors should not be ignored in any study we may make 
looking toward the conserving of religious education in academic 
curricula. It happens occasionally that these activities tend 
toward disintegration of the results sought in the program of 
religious education. 

Another factor which is not formally curricular but is of 
religious educational value should perhaps be mentioned. For 
want of a better name, one may be permitted to call it the 
climate of the general academic curriculum. You may prefer 
to think of it as the atmosphere of the curriculum. Two ele- 
ments at least contribute to it: content and orderliness. If one 
searches through the curriculum of a church-related college and 
finds nothing in it which seems to bear upon the problem of 
developing in the student a Christian philosophy of life, he may 
rather naturally feel that that curriculum presents a somewhat 
unfavorable climate, possibly a very insalutary climate, for 
religious education and for the development of either a Christian 
philosophy of life or a Christian personality. 

Of course we do not forget that occasionally there is a store 
in which goods of excellent quality are sold even if the show 
windows do make very inadequate displays; but most of our edu- 
cational institutions are not afflicted by that kind of failure in 
their show-window exhibits, though some colleges seem to have 
been afflicted with fear of mentioning in their catalogues any- 
thing definite regarding the Christian religion, or the church, 
or their program of religious education. The climatic effect of 
this, however, is no worse than that of the exaggerations found 
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in the catalogues of some colleges, exaggerations in general state- 
ments and in the description of courses. They do not increase 
the significance of religious education in the curriculum. 

The other climatic element in the curriculum is order, or dts- 
order. In examining the catalogues of some colleges you are 
impressed that a definite principle has determined the order and 
content of the program of studies, that a definite end was held 
steadily in view; and that end is supposed to be held in view 
steadily by those who use the curriculum in the educative proc- 
esses of the institution. There is sequence; there is adaptive- 
ness, taking human nature into account; there is dignity; there 
is vital pulling power, even something informing, progressive 
and climatic in the mere announcement of the courses in relig- 
ions as well as in other fields. While reading the curriculum 
you are made to feel that you are invited into a friendly and 
creative academic world and not into a casual institution pre- 
tending to give Christian education. 

On the contrary, if a reading of the curriculum of some 
church-related college makes you feel that in it there is no order, 
that its courses are too unrelated to one another or to some well- 
defined purpose, that there is little sequence and no apparent 
goal, that the make-up of the curriculum is somewhat of a hodge- 
podge, a bit of chaos making pretense of academic respectability, 
you know that the climate is intellectually unpromising and 
probably insalutary. What is intellectually unwholesome can- 
not well become conducive to sound religious education. If the 
spiritual climate in a church has positive religious significance, 
it would seem that curriculum climate might likewise have relig- 
ious educational import. 

Examination of a large number of church-related college cata- 
logues reveals the fact that many of them announce their Chris- 
tian purpose, or aim, or objective. This is a general announce- 
ment, usually appearing early in the catalogue, and sometimes 
as a statement quoted from the institution’s charter, or as a 
reaffirmation of the purpose of the founders, or as an indepen- 
dent and somewhat recent formulation. Here are a few ex- 
amples: ‘‘In order to promote the cause of Christ’’; ‘‘so to train 
that students will conduct themselves as members of a Christian 
community’’; ‘‘the promotion of sound learning and education 
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under religious influences’’; ‘‘undenominational, but distinctly 
Christian in its influence, discipline, and instruction’’; ‘‘an ideal 
of the founder: the supreme development and unfolding of every 
power and faculty’’; ‘‘A Christian college in the sense that all 
its instruction is motivated by Christian principles. Christianity 
is accepted as the supreme ideal of life’’; ‘‘College conducted 
on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted 
as an essential part of culture and character’’; ‘‘this university 
has been designed upon a broad, liberal and modern basis. . . . 
In its management and influence it will aim at being Christian, 
without being sectarian’’; ‘‘since the foundation of the college 
its purpose has been to develop character and spiritual life and 
to provide the best available intellectual opportunities—to afford 
literary, moral, and religious instruction to its students, and to 
inculeate habits of punctuality and control’’; ‘‘the development 
of Christian personality equipped to function as a Christian in 
the modern world.’’ 


TESTING THE CURRICULA 


In testing for religious educational values which may or may 
not be well conserved in the curricula of colleges that do state 
their Christian objectives we find that we must try to determine 
the measure and manner in which those curricula aid definitely 
in realizing the stated objectives of the respective institutions. 
If there is no correlation of the curriculum of a college with its 
Christian objective, religious education can hardly be regarded 
as adequately conserved. In other words, if an educational 
institution announces a definite Christian objective, and at the 
same time parts of its curriculum clearly seem to disregard, or 
to digress from, that objective, have we not reason for question- 
ing whether religious education is being given a fair chance in 
that curriculum and whether the institution is honest? Unifica- 
tion of Christian purpose through diversification of method and 
materials in the curriculum is essential in order properly to con- 
serve religious values in the educative process. So it would 
seem to be necessary to take religious objectives into account as 
somewhat integral to a curriculum the religious educational con- 
tent and values of which are to be assessed. 
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Is it possible to evaluate any curriculum for its religious edu- 
cational significance without taking into account those who lead 
in making the curriculum effective not only as materials, but 
also as a means, of education? These leaders are the faculty. 
Their personalities, their Christian spirit revealed daily through 
the teaching and sharing processes of the classroom, the labora- 
tory and the seminar, their spiritual preparation, their vision, 
their spirit of tolerance, and their professional skill tend ever to 
introduce the ‘‘ personal equation’’ into the execution of the, pro- 
gram of studies in a manner and to an extent which certainly 
affect the religious outcomes of education. 

At least one more factor should be mentioned which tends to 
determine whether the impression which a curriculum may make 
on the imagination of students shall be a religious educational 
liability or asset. This has to do with the structure of the cur- 
riculum—a comparison of its units. If in the structure of the 
total curriculum, twenty courses are offered in chemistry, twenty- 
four in biology, eighteen in mathematics, sixteen in philosophy 
(with no course at all in ethics), fifteen in physics, twenty-one 
in home economics (with nothing offered on the place of good 
books, good music and good pictures in a real home), thirty in 
economics and business, seventy-six in languages and literature, 
nineteen in history, thirty in physical education, sixteen in soci- 
ology, twenty-two in education; and only ten in Bible and relig- 
ious education (these sometimes badly placed in the catalogue) 
and often no course at all in religious education proper, what 
can students, their parents, the supporters of the college, and 
others think of the relative importance which seems to have been 
attached to religious education by the makers of the program of 
studies ? 

Or, if the professor of philosophy has to handle all the work 
in religion and may give it only four out of the fifteen hours he 
offers, as really does happen here and there, what chance has 
religious education in such an academic curriculum? Or, if the 
head of the department of religion, which may include a course 
or two in religious education, is less well-trained academically 
than heads of most of the other departments, what is liable to be 
the reputation of this department among the other departments 
and throughout the institution? Or, if some makeshift is re- 
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sorted to with strong tendencies toward permanence, like draft- 
ing in a neighboring pastor or a retired and somewhat out-dated 
preacher to do this work, is it not inevitable that the effect of 
such an arrangement on religious education in the curriculum 
of that institution will be detrimental? Does it not tend to 
minimize the importance of religious education, no matter what 
fine Christian objectives of the institution may be announced in 
the catalogue and through other media of publicity ? 

Can a curriculum, even a curriculum in religion, conserve 
properly the desirable religious educational values, in a Chris- 
tian institution, if no provision is made in some of its courses 
for grappling definitely and in a Christian way with the per- 
sonal, social, religious, and even theological problems which 
many serious-minded students of our day must face and will 
seek light on from some source? Is religion or religious educa- 
tion given a fair chance, are students given a fair chance, if and 
where no mention is made in course announcements of any appli- 
cation whatever of curriculum materials to the solution of vital 
current student problems? May not the same question be asked 
with reference to curricula in sociology and philosophy? Can 
religious education be conserved in any curriculum which, so far 
as we may judge by course descriptions, is administered in utter 
detachment from the serious situation in which the world finds 
itself at present with respect to industrial conditions, unemploy- 
ment, racial hatreds and conflicts, rampant nationalisms, social 
disorders, disintegrations and degradations, organized crime, 
militarism as persistent as if it had divine sanction, and the 
inertia of personal religion? 


REVISED CURRICULA NECESSARY 


Possibly the time has arrived for the church-related colleges 
(for that matter, all colleges and universities) to give their 
curricula a complete overhauling. Much restudy of academic 
curricula has been made within the last five years; but a large 
part of it has been done under economic pressure, though a 
respectible part of it has been done from a scholastic motive and 
in the interest of scholastic idealism or for the sake of a better 
intellectual product at the end of the higher educative process. 
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Little curriculum revision has taken place, I fear, under domi- 
nance of religious motivation, in the interest of making the insti- 
tution more definitely and effectively Christian and for the sake 
of a product that shall be Christian and that shall be equipped 
with a fairly well developed Christian philosophy of life. Is 
not this the chief need, the crying need, of our day? 

Examination of the catalogues of leading colleges related to 
churches in a score of denominations represented in the Council 
of Church Boards of Education is bound to lead one to believe 
that, even though the Bible, comparative religions, religious edu- 
eation, the psychology of religion and occasionally Christian 
missions or church history get considerable attention in practi- 
eally all these colleges, their curricula need critical restudy and 
reorganization in the interest of human life and Christian eivili- 
zation. If one is to judge by the description of courses he is 
likewise bound to be impressed that hundreds of the courses in 
these departments of Bible and religion are being offered because 
the teachers’ primary interest is in subjects rather than in 
human life. The overwhelming majority of the courses offered 
seem to have no human slant; they seem utterly technical and 
cold. However, in the actual work as given they may be very 
human and helpful. The point is, that the write-up of the 
courses seldom gives a student a hint that there is in them the 
possibility of a more sympathetic and helpful approach to his 
poignant problems than is promised in the write-up of a course 
in qualitative analysis or theory of determinants or logic or 
educational statistics. 

It is somewhat amazing that a college founded by devoted 
Methodists or Baptists or Presbyterians or Congregationalists, 
for purposes of Christian higher education, should publish a 
catalogue in which no mention is made of the Christian religion, 
the Christian character, the Christian personality, the Church 
that brought it into existence, the God worshipped by genera- 
tions of like-minded folk, or any possible relation of its work or 
its output to the development of the Kingdom of God on the 
earth. Again and again it occurs that such colleges offer no 
courses in ethics, not to speak of courses dealing with current 
problems in personal and social morality and religion. The edu- 
cation of the human will to a point where mastery of the same 
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is reasonably sure and efficient, or to a point where in this most 
difficult world one may use his will as a skillful technician uses 
his instruments in sure and effective action,—such education of 
the will is an objective which is painfully absent from our col- 
lege curricula and poignantly needed by our world. Do we not 
all feel that In our own education much was lacking at this 
point? Intellectual work was required, as, of course, it should 
have been; but what tests were made of our moral and religious 
progress and achievements? There were then no techniques for 
that sort of measurement; there are few now. Here is a field 
for discovery and for development in religious education. We 
do not disparage intellectual achievements; they are necessary 
and valuable; but no longer should the failure of educational 
institutions to focus attention on the development of Christian- 
educated personalities be tolerated. 

I have found that practically all of the church-related colleges 
are offering courses in the Bible, in religion, or in religious edu- 
cation. In some of them all these subjects are offered, though 
religious education as such seldom gets more than two or three 
courses. In many colleges the subject is not offered at all and 
the description of the courses in Bible and religion is indeed dull 
reading. It would almost seem that it was studied dullness. 
It also appears that in many colleges freshmen who are now woe- 
fully ignorant of the Bible and illiterate as to religion are thrown 
immediately into the cold bath of Old Testament Introduction; 
then the second semester they get another in New Testament 
Introduction; and both are painfully remote from any conceiv- 
able strategy which would tend to make them eager to take 
further courses—either in the Bible or in religion. Why do we 
not begin with them nearer the world in which they are living 
intellectually, socially, religiously? 

One college (Mount Holyoke) tries first a course entitled 
‘‘Present-Day Applications of the Teachings of Jesus’’ and then 
another course, ‘‘Social Approach to the Bible.’’ This is a 
mighty college. In its course in Ethics in the Department of 
Philosophy it attacks present ethical problems. Another fine 
college (Scripps) offers a course, not to freshmen, I believe, on 
“The Making of the Modern Religious Mind’’; and this is a 
year course. In another college (St. Olaf) is offered a course in 
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‘‘Qhristianity and Present Day Problems.’’ In one college mak- 
ing a pretentious general announcement of a Christian objective, 
two hours are required in Biblical Introduction; and that seems 
to be all. In some of the most pretentious colleges religiously, 
the poorest and least pedagogical work is offered in religion. 
Many require heavy intellectual work under Ph.D. men, offering 
extensive courses which evince no sign of application to the life 
of our times; and the same is true of many departments of 
philosophy. Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Hume, 
Locke, Bergson, James, and Royee fill the department’s horizon; 
but the contemporary scene fails of attention, so far as descrip- 
tion of courses reveals the procedure. 

Is our religion for our times or for other times? Surely we 
cannot be wise if we fail to let the light of other times and 
peoples in upon our problems; but my point is that religious 
education is thwarted in our academic curricula by the mode of 
advertising the splendid goods which may await consumption— 
with far too few consumers. Curricula need to be reviewed by 
their makers with a determination to give religion a better 
chance and a more respectable position in relation to other sub- 
ject matters represented in the curricula. Perhaps religious 
education needs a new deal in academic curricula. 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


Let us face some questions: For the sake of students is it not 
our clear duty to man our departments of religion with teachers 
of unquestionable training and character and of unusually at- 
tractive personality? Will not even a strong curriculum in 
religious education which we may build sink out of the sight of 
good students if there is failure to give to it a first rate teacher? 
Should not unusual attention be given to the organization and 
description of courses offered in Bible, religion and religious 
education so as to make them attractive to all those who seek 
some knowledge of the courses in the official description of them? 
Do we not need in our colleges courses in religious education 
which will be complemented by field work (as laboratory work) 
carefully organized and executed and sympathetically nurtured 
by our colleges? What should determine the number and kind 
of courses in religious education and correlated subjects that 
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should be offered in a college of, say, five hundred students. 
May courses having a somewhat intimate and immediate bearing 
on personal and practical problems be offered in religion without 
lowering or cheapening their academic quality and without being 
regarded as ‘‘snap’’ courses? If so, what courses should be 
recommended as first to be taken by college students? What 
courses in religious education might well be recommended to the 
colleges as laboratory courses? In the reorganization of a col- 
lege curriculum, where that may be necessary in the interest of 
conserving religious education, in what departments would it be 
possible and advisable for the department’s purpose or objective 
to be stated in the catalogue, so as to help religion and not at 
the same time lower the esteem in which the department should 
continue to be held as genuinely academic and not at all 
freakish? Would the statement of such departmental purpose, 
as having definite relation to religion, tend to defeat the end it 
seeks to attain? Is it not essential, for the sake of the standing 
of religious education in college, that those who give the work 
should, other things being equal, be as well trained formally as 
are the best trained heads of other departments? What is an 
approximately ideal program of studies in religious education 
for a church-related college which can support only one man for 
the work? What should be the main outcomes of a normal 
religious education program in a church-related college? What 
debt do these colleges owe their respective churches? What 
service do they owe to the world? 

If a curriculum has a positive relation to higher learning and 
if such learning is an experience, does it follow that such learn- 
ing is inherently a moral and religious experience? 

Should not the academic curriculum include materials and 
provide for experiences which may readily integrate into a 
Christian philosophy of life? 

Assuming that the college teacher of philosophy is a Christian, 
what minimum courses should be given in his department that 
will help it to contribute as it should to a Christian philosophy 
of life? Likewise, what essential revisions should be made in 
the average economics and sociology and political science cur- 
ricula in order to reach the same end? 
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In the interest of developing in our students a Christian 
philosophy of life what fine arts materials are essential to the 
curriculum ? 

Is there not a special obligation resting upon the church-re- 
lated college to provide in its curriculum and program for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance and personnel work motwwated 
by the Christian spirit? Do not the implications of Christian 
education make it imperative that the Christian college shall 
offer exceptional personnel work and guidance? 

How can we bring all these obligations to bear effectively upon 
those who make and administer our academic curricula? Who 
is sufficient for these things? 


WHAT THEY THINK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


‘Incidentally, it seemed to me that this is the best issue of 
CHRISTIAN Epucation that has been published within my mem- 
ory’’—One College President to another. 

‘“‘We have always enjoyed CHRISTIAN EpucATION, and were 
particularly impressed with the recent issue.’’—A Student Pastor. 

‘‘T congratulate you most heartily on the December number. 
You are doing the thing which some of us have felt for a long time 
that CurisT1AN Epucation ought to be doing.’’—The Secretary 
of a Church Board of Education. 

‘‘¥Hor a long time I have been wanting to write to you and com- 
pliment you on the high-tone of Curistlan Epucation. The 
magazine under your editorship stands for a very definite and 
positive objective. I am proud that I know you and that you are 
carrying on so constructively.”’—The President of a Church 
Group. 


The present volume increased more than 25% in circulation. 
Send subscriptions to 


CuristTIAn Epucation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


I 


CRIBBING IN COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR EARL E. SPEICHER 
Northland College 


The cribbing situation in our colleges is undoubtedly aggra- 
vated by an attempt to educate modern youth with traditional 
and outworn methods of teaching. And there are indications 
that seem to show that where a considerable amount of cribbing 
is done it is youth’s attempt to make the best of an unsatisfac- 
tory situation. It may well be that the students are more sinned 
against than sinning. At least, the traditional method of teach- 
ing does place a heavy strain upon student integrity. 

The honor system is intended to make the best of a bad situa- 
tion. The results are doubtful. At any rate the plan does not 
correct the evil at its source. Why should an honor system be 
necessary? Why should it be more difficult to be honest in col- 
lege than in other relationships of life? Let us examine, there- 
fore, certain traditional teaching procedures to determine if they 
do place an undue strain upon student honesty. 

The traditional procedure permits learning to take place on 
the level of memorization. Too much of student time and effort 
is consumed in accumulating facts and information without 
definite provision for using and organizing this information. 
The learning process ought not to break off at the point where 
a student is able merely to reproduce the material in recitation 
or examination. Learning on this level usually does not lead 
to mastery. Frequently it is merely a meaningless manipulation 
of words with no more motive than to reproduce them on de- 
mand. Until the thought and significance of the words are 
grasped and translated in terms of past experience or used in 
solving problems, they remain merely borrowed property and 
incidentally unlearned. 

Three significant results follow in the experience of the stu- 
dent. (1) The process of borrowing exceeds the process of 
assimilation. The result is confusion in the mind of the student 
and failure intelligently to follow the progress of thought. (2) 
There arises, consequently, an insistent demand for the mere 
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memorization of great quantities of facts and details. Cram- 
ming for examination is inevitable. And when the student is 
unwilling or unable to cram sufficient information, a very strong 
temptation appears to use unfair means. (3) Memorization 
becomes essentially a process of borrowing without a legitimate 
motive or purpose. The effect of such motivation is bad. It 
inclines the student toward cribbing. 

A considerable part of the assigned tasks in connection with 
college courses does not impress the average student as suffi- 
ciently worth while. He is not always convinced that it will 
make sufficient difference in his life to warrant the mastery of 
the assigned tasks. Much of college assignments is still based on 
the old mental discipline theory which has been discredited. 
Besides, modern youth rightly demands that its effort be directed 
to matters which can be put to some practical use. And its 
demand is in accord with modern educational theory and prac- 
tice. It is a wide-spread conviction among students that a large 
amount of the material they are asked to memorize will be for- 
gotten in a comparatively short time. This is a frequent testi- 
mony of those who have gone ‘‘through the mill.’’ In other 
words there is a feeling among students that there is no valid 
justification for much of the work their teachers ask them to do. 
Some of the indications of this condition are the flippant way 
text-books and notebooks are disposed of after ‘‘passing the 
course,’’ as well as the whole idea of earning credits instead of 
securing an education. 

Is there validity in the above claim of the students? Cer- 
tainly there is in those cases where the sole or chief emphasis is 
placed upon information without a corresponding training in 
the use of that information or the development of skill. Infor- 
mation is easily forgotten; method and skill which come from a 
utilization of this information are apt to remain a permanent 
part of the student’s equipment for life. When the learning 
process ceases at the point of memorization the student has a 
right to be pessimistic as to the worth-whileness of his learnings. 

What value has rhetoric or grammar merely as subject-matter 
except as this subject-matter is used to supplement, correct and 
enrich oral and written composition? To study rhetoric or 
grammar and attempt to master the same prior to training in 
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oral and written composition is contrary to the way a student 
learns; and he grows weary of such a procedure. After all, 
what these students really want to do is to learn to write and 
speak English. And the way to do that is to tackle the job 
directly. Grammar and rhetoric should be used to this end when 
and where needed. One skill is worth a hundred facts stored 
away for some future use. 

If the work does not appear to be worth while, there is a temp- 
tation to follow the line of least resistance. 

Furthermore, the traditional procedure uses external and 
artificial motivation which obscures the real objectives of a col- 
lege education. The typical college catalog states the require- 
ments for graduation in terms of class attendance, number of 
eredits and grades. This is frequently supplemented by an 
honor system which puts a still higher premium on grades. 

Now it must be assumed that a college expects something more 
to happen during the four years of the student’s career in col- 
lege in the way of growth and development but the catalog 
usually does not specifically so state. Nor has there been much 
interest so far in developing a technique of teaching that will 
guarantee mental development and not merely factual accumula- 
tion. If the college wants qualitative rather than quantitative 
accomplishment, it should so state. Otherwise the students 
should not be criticised too harshly if they are unduly concerned 
about accumulating credits at the expense of an education. The 
‘‘oetting by’’ attitude, which college officials deeply deplore, is a 
natural sequence of the traditional quantitative and mathemati- 
cal method of measuring student accomplishment. Further, as 
Dr. H. CG. Morrison has pointed out, when the passing grade is 
set at 75 per cent, or 25 below mastery, the college not only 
permits but approves shoddy work without actual mastery. 

The same may be said for the examination system which has 
tended in the past to reward memorization above actual learn- 
ing. There is not sufficient time, or at least not properly dis- 
tributed, to give to the solving of original problems or to think 
through some of the many problems which arise. It is still a 
common practice to measure the accomplishment of a course in 
terms of pages covered rather than in student progress. 
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The fallacy of artificial motivation is that it places a false 
evaluation on external rewards and thereby obscures the real 
objectives of an education. A college education for some stu- 
dents is little more than a scramble for credits. If we really 
desire a student to become educated we must provide an oppor- 
tunity for educative activity, which means the student be 
allowed more initiative and opportunity to do original work. 
It means more training in method and less insistence on acquisi- 
tion of unrelated information. It means the college must cease 
demanding a standardized product, cease attempting to put 
across a body of canonical subject-matter. With more freedom 
for the student should go more responsibility. The college 
should require a higher grade of work, and eliminate those who 
are not genuinely seeking an education. 

Thus, with adequate provision in college teaching for mental 
development and growth rather than mere acquisition of unre- 
lated information, with the assignment of tasks that are chal- 
lenging and worth while, with a teaching technique that recog- 
nizes student autonomy and differences of interest and aptitude 
and with the entire teaching program democratically and vitally 
administered, a large share of cribbing will be automatically 
eliminated. 


Outline of a 


UNIT OF BIBLE STUDY 


The attention of teachers in Departments of Bible and Religious 


Education is called to the pamphlet containing the new Outline of 
a Unit of Bible Study for Secondary Schools and a selected Bibli- 
ography. Copies are available from the Council office at 25 cents per 
per copy, ten copies for $2.00. Fifteen or more, 15 cents per copy. 


POSSIBLE OUTREACHES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE IN EDUCATING MANY MORE 
AND STRONGER CHRISTIAN LEADERS* 


The need for Christian education is imperative. Leaders of 
Church and State declare this, and ‘‘this turbulent and chaotic 
human scene’’ speaks it unmistakably. 

The International Council of Religious Education, representing 
forty-one Protestant denominations in the United States and 
Canada, adopted at its annual meeting in February the objective 
of making Christian teaching universal among American children 
and youth. It is now seriously planning to reach the 17,000,000 
unchurched children and youth, as well as the churched half now 
inadequately educated in things essential and eternal. 

The Christian college and theological seminary are strategic 
centers in providing a leadership, both lay and professional, to 
meet the immediate and increasing demand for Christian educa- 
tion. The day of opportunity is present when the aims of the 
founders and supporting friends of these Christian educational 
institutions can be realized. 

The following are suggestions of possible development from 
within the college to effect larger extension of its influence. It is 
hoped that these may stimulate to further study college adminis- 
trations and faculties. Where any of these suggestions are now 
being effected, or if additional suggestions should be added, the 
undersigned will appreciate being advised. 

I. Church College Curricula and Faculties. A conscious effort 
to serve the Church will effect changes in curricula organization 
and faculty attitudes and influence. Objectives are revealed in 
organization, as a study of college catalogues will show. 

* (Editor’s Note: The following is a valuable statement prepared by Dr. 
Vartan D. Melconian, Professor of Christian Education, Biblical Seminary, 
N. Y., and Dr. J. Campbell White, Pastor and Head Community Center, N. Y. 
Officials of Church-Related Colleges will recognize that the suggestions indi- 
eate significant opportunities of extended service to the Church and to the 
community. If the youth of America are to be strengthened to face the 
anti-religious trends, the educational institutions of the Church must give 
extended leadership in this direction.) 
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Il. Bible and Christian Education Curricula. The hub of the 
Christian college must increasingly be that portion of the cur- 
riculum in which are the courses and laboratory directed by 
Christian professional leadership. This is not in order to increase 
candidates for the ministry so much as to prepare the entire col- 
lege constituency for volunteer and employed lay leadership in 
the church. 

III. Special Christian Leadership Courses. Two full courses 
(three or four hours throughout the year) may be offered as elec- 
tives specially recommended and promoted for all. To be taken 
in the freshman or sophomore year, a course in the English Bible, 
particularly emphasizing method of Bible study. To be taken in 
the junior or senior year, a course combining eight units of the 
Standard Leadership Curriculum of the International Council of 
Religious Education, particularly emphasizing method of Chris- 
tian education. By communicating with the denominational 
board of Christian education or the International Council of 
Religious Education, the twelve units of credit required for the 
Standard Leadership Diploma may be earned in addition to col- 
lege credit for these courses. 

IV. Supervision of Student Church Workers. Supervision of 
all student workers in local churches is of inestimable value. 
Students in the Standard Leadership course suggested above 
should be directed in the use of their practical work as laboratory 
in course. 

V. College Directed Christian Education Programs. Special 
programs of Christian education under the direction of the col- 
lege may be developed for their leadership training values. Some 
of these are: campus Christian associations, observation classes, 
mission churches, community club centers, special church services. 

VI. Special Periods for Religious Emphasis. By purposeful 
planning, the week set aside in most Christian colleges for re- 
ligious emphasis may be made to include a comprehensive pro- 
gram of evangelism and leadership commitment and education. 

VII. Weekday Christian Education. Elective Bible courses 
within the public school schedule may be taught by advanced 
students. If this is not permitted, leadership may be provided in 
weekday church schools and vacation church schools. 

VIII. Community Standard Leadership Schools. College lead- 
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ership may effectively initiate and project community leadership 
study in cooperation with the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

IX. College Extension for Christian Education. In the fol- 
lowing and additional ways the Christian college may extend its 
service to effect more adequate Church leadership: 


College extension classes. 

Special courses in summer school. 

Leadership conferences and institutes. 

Young People’s summer conferences. 

County and state Sunday school and religious education 
cooperation. 


Sa Sti ad Soe 2 


There is evident today on the part of many responsible Chris- 
tian leaders an insight and resulting purpose akin to our Lord’s. 
Matthew, having observed Jesus, paints vividly His experience of 
being ‘‘moved with compassion’’ upon viewing the ‘‘shepherd- 
less’? multitudes. When we are similarly moved and are obedient 
to His request to pray the Lord of the harvest to provide laborers, 
then shall we in these suggested and in other ways educate for 
more and stronger Christian leadership. 


Prefers Denominational Schools 


The purpose of my letter is to tell you of my wish, when I 
place myself again, to return to religious education. My de- 
cision to return to denominational education is made for two 
reasons. First, tenure of office in publicly supported institu- 
tions is too insecure to permit making large plans in expectation 
of fulfillment during one’s term of office. Second, state institu- 
tions generally forbid the teaching of religion, and education 
without religion is not complete.—Eztract of letter from M. Lyle 
Spencer, Former President of the University of Washington, 
June 28, 1933. 


STUDENTS GOING AND COMING* 
Baptist JOINT STUDENT COMMITTEE 


A. Suaarstions For THe Home CHuRCcH 
I. Introductory Letters 


From home church to leaders in church of the college com- 
munity before college opens. (List of such leaders can be secured 
from the State Student Counselors, Joint Student Committee or 
from the office of the Board of Education.) 


II. Farewell Gatherings in Early Fall 

1. Special church service, consecration, or communion service. 
Participation of young people themselves often effective. 

2. Farewell banquet, informal dinner-party, steak roast, ete. 
Parents of young people often included. 

Such gatherings afford an opportunity for the leaders of the 
church to tell of their college experiences and especially of those 
which have been of the greatest and of lasting value. 

3. A special token given to each young person, such as a kodak 
book containing pictures of the church, leaders, friends, ete. 


Ill. Friendly Contacts While Away at College 

1. Church calendars, church news in the home-town paper, 
friendly notes or letters from others than the family at regular 
intervals. 

2. Friendly adoption of each student by some one other than 
the family in the church for the college period. 

3. Recognition of special occasions like birthday, Valentine 
Day, or Easter, with a greeting or ‘‘a box from the home church.”’ 

4. Round robin letters among the students themselves includ- 
ing a representative of the young people’s group in the home 
church. 

5. In a conspicuous place in the church a framed picture con- 
taining pictures of all the young people away from home, with 
names of schools they are attending. 

* Prepared and circulated in pamphlet form by the Joint Student Com- 
mittee representing the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, and the Baptist 
Board of Education. It is reprinted herewith by special permission. 
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IV. Special Affairs During Vacation Period 
1. Buffet supper or Christmas party, preferably in a private 

home, for all college students in town. Dinner followed by social 
program, or informal discussion resulting from personal college 
experiences. Attractive personal invitations should be received 
by the students before returning home for vacation. 

2. Christmas afternoon tea for mothers and daughters. At 
least part of the program provided by the daughters. 

3. Provide contacts between high school and college students 
while the latter are home for vacation. 

4. Cultivation of the thought among the college students that 
they represent their home churches in their college environment. 

5. A special service or program during vacation period for the 
purpose of hearing what the students have done in the college 
community as church emissaries. 


B. Suegestions For THE CoLLecE CHURCH 


I. As a Church 

1. Special responsibility for the student group delegated to 
some department of the church, such as Christian Education 
Department or Student Activities Committee. 

2. Friendly letter of welcome sent to prospective students be- 
fore they leave home. 

3. Immediate and personal contact with individual students 
upon their arrival at college. The ‘‘Come, go with me’’ method 
is always the most effective one and in the end produces the great- 
est results. 

4. Special recognition of the students at the very beginning of 
the college year: (a) At the services of the church; (b) At a wel- 
coming party in which the church family spirit prevails. 

5. Development of such a program as will enable the students 
to have their share in the life of the church, and to make their con- 
tribution in service and in money. 

The more the student assumes responsibility in the activities, 
the greater will be his or her interest. 

6. A place made in the life of the church for students of other 
lands and of other races. 

7. Consideration of the Associate Student Membership as a 
practical feature of the program. 
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8. Opportunities provided for students to hear outstanding 
church leaders, and to attend special meetings of importance, 
denominational and interdenominational. 

9. Use of church publications, state and national; and denomi- 
national meetings, associational, state, and national, for informing 
parents and friends of the student program of the church. 


II. As Individuals 


1. Cultivation of personal friendships with the students. 

Include sympathetic faculty men and women in making these 
contacts. 

2. Adoption of individual students as special friends to whom 
most friendly but simple and informal courtesies may be extended 
frequently during their college years. 

3. Read current articles and books on student and educational 
problems and interests. 

4. Genuine understanding, sympathy, and an open, receptive 
mind essential for vital friendships with students in the process 
of growing intellectually and spiritually. 

5. Hold discussion groups or study courses on some subject 
vital to students and chosen by them, such as missions, personal, 
religious, or world problems. Often such groups are most effec- 
tive if informal and held in a home. 

6. Close contact with the college, the administrative officers and 
other leaders; participation in the most important of the college 
activities. 

7. Thoughtful consideration of students who are unable to leave 
town for vacations, or of those who are sick. This often enables 
counselors to serve parents as well as students. 

8. Genuine friendship with students of other lands, or of other 
races. 


STRAINS ON A STUDENT’S FAITH 


C. P. HARRY 
Secretary, the Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 


YoutH 


The strains on a student’s religious faith arise from numerous 
factors. It is characteristic of youth which has not yet made its 
adjustment to the conditions of life in which it must function 
that it rebels. Youth often believes that nothing short of a com- 
plete reconstruction of society, the Church, religious faith, and 
everything else, is essential if the world is to continue another 
decade. Many youths feel that they are the divinely appointed 
promulgators of the new order, and they are ready to go out with 
sledge hammer and spear to clear the way for better things to 
come. A good part of the student’s difficulties with himself and 
his world and his Church and his God, can be traced to this. In 
some respects it is helpful and healthy for a student to be un- 
willing meekly to acquiesce in things as they are. It is good for 
him to have his fight, to make his mistakes, to learn by experience 
that much of what is, is both useful and valid. He should seek 
to retain his fresh points of view and his martyr spirit. Time and 
experience will season his strength and teach him to use it in con- 
structive good-will. 


New IpEAs 


The student is suddenly thrust into a sea of new ideas. His 
vision is extended to wide horizons he has never known before. 
The whole field of thought in college is from five to twenty years 
in advance of the field of thought in the average home and com- 
munity: The student has to adjust his thinking to a marked 
extension and a sudden advance. This is likely to throw him 
off his balance. Sometimes years pass before he regains it. His 
religious ideas are shaken along with the rest of his earlier out- 
look. Not infrequently his faith is lost. Whether he will ever 
regain it depends in large measure upon the thoroughness and 
wisdom of the training given in his home and in his home congre- 
gation before he ever came to college. 
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ScrentTIFIC METHOD 


Some of the strain on a student’s religious faith arises out of 
the difference in method he was used to at home and that which 
he finds in college. In general, college leads him to accept noth- 
ing until proved. This is in marked contrast to what he has been 
used to, especially in his religion. His religion has come to him 
as an authoritative revelation. As a rule he has not been encour- 
aged to investigate it or to ask questions about it. He may never 
have regarded it as other than fundamentally true. The change 
in attitude toward all subjects induced by college methods and 
atmosphere leads him to question the Christian faith and to revolt 
against the idea of an authoritative revelation. 


CONFUSED VIEWS 


In the various departments of the university there are different 
and sometimes conflicting views. This leads the student to ques- 
tion the possibility of arriving at truth at all. It undermines 
his confidence in the trustworthiness of the Bible and the teach- 
ings of his Church. He argues, if these great leaders of thought 
on university and college campuses are so at variance among them- 
selves, how can anyone expect to come to sure knowledge, least 
of all the men who wrote the Bible so long ago without our scien- 
tific background? The student therefore often becomes a skeptic 
and an agnostic. 


INCLUSIVE NATURALISM 


An attitude of mind or general assumption which might be 
called inclusive naturalism prevails on university and college 
campuses. It is assumed that all truth can be learned by obser- 
vation of natural processes and logical deduction from such 
observation. Knowledge obtained in any other way is regarded 
with suspicion. Any factors not included in the present world 
system are discounted or ignored. God, His revelation, His 
providence, and still more redemption into a new life through 
Christ, are not considered in the vast majority of university and 
college studies. Even in sociology, history, psychology, or art, 
the truths of Christianity are noted only as features of natural 
human development just like Indian mythology and Greek phi- 
losophy. In consequence, even although no direct attack is made 
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upon Christianity or the Church, constant omission of these ele- 
ments in the thought and study of the student leads to a gradual 
elimination of the Christian faith and outlook from his life. 


DEGENERATED REALISM 
Degenerated realism is another feature of college work which 
affects a student’s faith. The tendency is to regard things in 
their grossest manifestations. Art and literature are depicting 
the base side of human life. Science regards man as an animal. 
Idealism, except for a thin social altruism, is submerged in the 
prevailing materialism, pragmatism and hedonism. 


Low STANDARDS 

Low standards of work in many classrooms deal another blow 
to earnest students. They are an insiduous weakening to those 
who are less earnest. The desire merely to pass instead of a 
wholehearted interest in the subject, often resulting in cheating 
in examinations, leads to a letdown in the student’s mental and 
moral standards which seriously handicaps him in a straightfor- 
ward facing of truth. A lifeless presentation of their subjects, 
often without relation to the student’s previous thought and 
experience, and, in some cases, neglect of preparation for class- 
room work on the part of professors, contributes to the same result. 


TIME 

Many students have to put on a real fight for time in which to 
nourish and develop spiritual life. Many courses, especially in 
professional schools, are so loaded that the student has no time for 
either recreation or prayer. In other departments, where work 
may not be so heavy, college activities, in which the student desires 
to participate, pilfer valuable time which could be devoted to 
spiritual ends. 


FRATERNITIES 
Fraternities and sororities may be a source of great good. Some 
of them supply the stabilizing influence which a man or woman 
away from home needs so much. Many of them insist upon high 
moral and scholastic standards among their members. Other 
fraternities, however, are nothing more than clubs devoted to 
every kind of sensuous indulgence. The Christian student, who 
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is so unfortunate as to throw his lot in with them, is almost certain 
to lose the Christian standards he brought with him to college. 
There is a tendency on most campuses to make a class distinction 
between fraternity and non-fraternity men, which is incompatible 
with Christian democracy. Very few fraternities are helpful to 
the student in maintaining his Church relationships. The ques- 
tion of finances also enters the fraternity problem. No doubt 
many students devote money to fraternity purposes which on a 
just conception of stewardship should be used in Christ’s service. 


ATHLETICS AND POLITICS 

College athletics, as at present conducted, constitute a severe 
strain on many a student’s faith. The highest place on the 
campus today is accorded the athlete. To make the team seems 
more important to many than to master a subject. The student 
has a hard fight indeed not to compromise his Christian standards 
to attain those ends so dear to the heart of every college man. 
What has been said of athletics is true in a somewhat lessened 
degree of other campus honors, such as positions in student publi- 
cations, membership or leadership in the musical, debating and 
dramatic clubs. To a marked degree, campus polities affect all 
campus activities from the football captaincy to the freshmen 
heelers of the college daily. Temptations to petty graft and to 
corrupt practices are always present to the ambitious student. 

All these activities also require time. So if the student is to 
devote sufficient time to his studies and participate in campus 
activities, he is likely to reduce his spiritual exercises to the mini- 
mum or to omit them entirely. Many students find it extremely 
difficult not to do as everybody else is doing, even though their 
religious life be wrecked. 


CHAPEL AND CHURCH 

In some colleges attendance at church and chapel is compulsory. 
Unfortunately most college chapel services are merely perfunc- 
tory. The deadening influence of continued attendance at spirit- 
less worship is hard to estimate. Some universities and colleges 
have Sunday chapel where the most brilliant speakers preach. 
In the end the widely divergent views of the speakers lead to much 
confusion in students’ minds. The student accustomed to listen- 
ing to the oratory of prominent men often finds the plainer ser- 
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mons of the ordinary pastor uninteresting. Where church at- 
tendance is required, and the most interesting local preachers are 


unevangelical, severe strain is put upon the average student’s 
faith. 


Morau STANDARDS 


Many students from Christian homes have a hard fight on their 
hands because of the laxity of moral standards on college cam- 
puses. This refers not only to standards of sexual morality, but 
it is true also of other moral standards. The universal prevalence 
of dancing raises a moral problem for many students from strict 
Christian homes. In view of what the modern dance is, this is 
no prudish problem. Gambling is also universally prevalent and 
constitutes a real problem to most students who seek to be well 
liked among their fellows. Large sums of money change hands in 
connection with almost all athletic events. 

All these strains and pressures upon the spiritual life of the 
student are identical in nature with those he will have to meet in 
his life in the community. Whether a man or woman has time 
for God and Church in later life often depends upon decisions 
in regard to use of time made in college days. Compromise in 
moral standards or the sacrifice of honor for popularity in college 
pave the way for similar defection from principle in later life. 


Nor Fata 


The strains on a student’s faith need not be destructive. If 
he will be wary—not too ready to believe all he hears and not so 
bound by forms of expression and limited aspects of truth with 
which he is familiar, that he will not recognize it in new forms; 
if he will read and ponder the Bible and participate in Christian 
worship and Holy Communion regularly; if he keeps his con- 
science clean; if he associates with men and women of earnest 
Christian life; if he gives his spare time to helpful service rather 
than to selfish indulgence—he will meet the strains successfully. 
He may be in doubt sometimes. The fog will fall. It will lift 
again. He must be patient. There must be time for growth and 
adjustment. Perplexities will resolve. Personal faith will be- 
come steady, broader and more intelligent. Real strength will 
develop in Christ. 


THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY AMONG THE 
SEMINARIES 


GARDINER M. DAY 


Anyone in touch with students, be they theological or college 
students, observes that about every college generation there is a 
change in emphasis in student thinking. While the emphasis is 
still very strong on the social implications of the Christian gospel, 
as it has been for the past several years, I believe that there is 
increasing evidence of a new concern about the church as an 
institution. Many of the interseminary conferences during the 
past winter have seen a good deal more discussion of the church’s 
place in modern society than has been noticeable for some time. 
The topic of the interseminary conference at Richmond, Virginia, 
last December was ‘‘Our Missionary Responsibility in the Light of 
Current World Trends,’’ and the topic for the New York City 
interseminary conference was ‘‘The Relation of the Individual to 
the Church Fellowship,’’ while in Chicago the conference theme 
was ‘‘ Reality Confronts the Church’’ and the individual subjects 
were: ‘‘The Church and the Family,’’ ‘‘The Church and Indi- 
vidual Morality,’’ ‘‘The Church and State,’’ ‘‘The Church and 
the Economic Crisis,’’ ‘‘The Church and Education.’’ The topic 
of the interseminary conference held in Springfield, Ohio, was 
‘‘The Place of the Church in Modern Society.’’ 

Doubtless this new interest in the visible church as an organi- 
zation has been aroused by the very serious situation which has 
been harassing the church in Germany this past winter. Who can 
contemplate a situation in which the government has appointed 
a supreme bishop and is commanding that all the priests and lay- 
men give this government appointee their complete allegiance in 
the name of Christ, without wondering what attitude the various 
denominations would take were such a situation to arise in this 
country. And with such new political leadership on the horizon 
as is represented by Senator Long and Father Coughlin, who can 
be certain that the American church won’t face a similar situ- 
ation! Undoubtedly this concern for the church as an institution 
is in some measure due to the anti-church attitude of Communist 
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Russia and its secularizing effect that is being felt in Christian 
missionary fields. 


Tue Mippte ATLANTIC CONFERENCE 


The interseminary conference held at Crozer, Pa., last February 
on the theme, “‘Christian Imperatives for an Unchristian World,’’ 
was one of the most interesting conferences of the past winter, 
chiefly because the students showed a greater aggressiveness in 
their desire to deal with modern problems. The thought and feel- 
ing of these students are very clearly shown in resolutions that 
were passed at that conference, affecting the following things: 
1) A reaffirmation of their faith in Jesus Christ ‘‘not alone as the 
supreme ethical teacher, but as the supreme spiritual leader and 
the personal savior of individual men and women’’; 2) Support 
of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill; 3) An agreement to 
sponsor the student anti-war strike; 4) Opposition to the pro- 
posed federal sedition bill and other measures threatening the 
destruction of the constitutional rights of free speech, assembly, 
and the press; 5) Affiliation with the American League against 
War and Fascism; 6) A petition urging a change in the Pacific 
naval manceuvre plans; 7) The appointment of a committee on 
social action. 


A GoupD STAR FoR ATLANTA 


An intercollegiate missionary conference was held at Gammon 
Theological Seminary in Atlanta this year, under the auspices 
of the Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa and the Georgia 
Student Volunteer Union, with over 200 students and ministers 
representing Georgia colleges and seminaries present. The group 
contained members of both races, and although there was a great 
deal of scepticism about how it would work out prior to the con- 
ference, nevertheless, be it said to the praise of all concerned in 
the conference that the two races met on a basis of complete 
equality, thus giving a magnificent example of the meaning of 
Christian brotherhood. 


Tue ANTI-WAR STRIKE 


Over 100 campuses took part in an anti-war strike on April 12, 
and many seminaries were represented in this demonstration. 
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In Cambridge, Massachusetts, a theological student was arrested 
for distributing hand bills advertising the strike. At the Yale 
Divinity School, 67 men declared that they ‘‘would not support 
the government in any war it may conduct’’ and 380 additional 
students declared ‘‘they did not intend to support any future 
wars.’’ If a strong anti-war spirit such as was indicated by the 
April 12 demonstration can be aroused among the students of 
every country in the world, it will be impossible for governments 
to secure that unanimity of opinion which is essential for the 
prosecution of war. At least, theological students are doing their 
part to create a warless world. Seventy-five students of the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of Chicago started a movement 
of protest against the naval mancuvres which spread to many 
other seminaries and seminary conferences. 


MeEpIcAL AND LAw STUDENTS 


One of the most difficult campus groups to reach, from a Chris- 
tian point of view, are graduate students, and of graduate stu- 
dents, particularly those in law and medicine. This is no doubt 
in part due because of the very intensive training which both of 
these groups of students have to go through in order to pass the 
bar and medical examinations. An attempt was made a year ago 
to reach these students through a special Christian conference for 
law and medical students, held at the University of Pennsylvania, 
while this year a conference on ‘‘Social Problems of Modern Medi- 
cine’’ was held at the Columbia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons especially for medical students. 


THe INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


A conference which will be of interest to theological students 
will be held from August 25 to 30 in Williamstown this summer, 
under the auspices of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians and under the chairmanship of the Hon. Newton Baker. 
The purpose of the conference is by informal discussion to in- 
crease better understanding between Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants. There will be round tables on intergroup relationships, on 
backgrounds for intergroup relations study, on Germany, Mexico, 
and Russia, and on cooperative work on college and university 
campuses. Professor Fleming of Union was originally to conduct 
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a round table on the theological seminary, but it was decided not 
to venture at this conference beyond the problems of the wider 
university field. 


Tue §.V.M. QUADRENNIAL 


The Student Volunteer Movement will hold its 12th quadren- 
nial convention at Indianapolis, opening this December 28. The 
Theological Committee of the Interseminary Movement, of which 
the writer is chairman, is planning to hold a one-day theological 
conference on December 27, at Indianapolis. We hope that all 
198 theological schools in the United States and the 26 in Canada 
will be represented, and that as many students and seminary fac- 
ulty members as can get to Indianapolis by eash or by thumb will 
make every effort to do so. The feature address of the confer- 
ence, of course, will be that of the distinguished English visitor, 
Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop of York. As this confer- 
ence has so far been tentatively planned, the theme is to be ‘‘The 
Church’s Task To-day.’’ The session will open on the morning 
of December 27 and it is hoped that either Dr. Visser ’T Hooft, 
Toyohiko Kakawa, or Hans Lillje will lead off. After lunch there 
will be a session on ‘‘The Church’s Immediate Task,’’ led by a 
couple of distinguished American clergymen, and this will be fol- 
lowed in the latter part of the afternoon by a panel discussion on 
the question ‘‘Can the Church Adopt a Program for Social Ac- 
tion?’’? The Archbishop will be the guest speaker at a dinner in 
the evening. The Interseminary Committee is a voluntary or- 
ganization and does not have funds for the publicity it would like 
to give to this conference. Consequently, will any readers of 
CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon take it upon themselves to pass on to any 
who might be interested in going to the conference, this advance 
information? 

Recently many of us have been receiving announcements and 
letters with the heading: The Student Christian Movement in 
New England. This is a new unifying movement which has 
come into being within the past year in New England and another 
similar movement is under way in the Middle Atlantic States. It 
is a combination of the old student Y.M. and Y.W. working on 
campuses plus groups associated with Churches which minister to 
students. It is a grand movement, and for the first time through 
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it Christian students can become part of a united Christian move- 
ment; and what is more important to know that they are not only 
in a mystical sense but in a very definite practical sense incor- 
porated as part of this movement. 

While this S.C.M. does not directly affect Theological Semi- 
naries it has grown in no small measure as a result of the work of 
men who first learned of the value of such a united movement 
through the Interseminary Movement. For example, The Rev. 
Dr. George Stewart, Minister of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Stamford, Conn., who has given so much thought and time to the 
Interseminary Movement during the past decade and was the 
Chairman of the National Conference of Theological Students 
which considered the theme: Toward A More United Church in 
Detroit in 1927, took the initiative and called the first meeting to 
consider the possibilities of a united Student Christian Movement 
in Boston a year and a half ago. Many individuals longing for 
just such a united front through years of patient work had done 
the plowing but in this meeting the seed was sown. Upon whom 
did Dr. Stewart depend for aid? A very diverse group, but 
among them a group of present or former theological students 
who had been working in The Interseminary Movement. To list 
them would be utterly impossible, but a few examples are such 
men as: Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Bishop John Dallas, Luther 
Tucker, W. J. Kitchen, and The Rev. Sidney Lovett. 

The S.C.M. in New England means a united front on a small 
geographical area and only in the student age group, but it is a 
beginning. Many of us are rejoicing because we see in it the ful- 
fillment of a vision, only a part of our total vision, but a part that 
is no longer vision but fact. And then we remember that those 
in the movement now will soon be men and women in our congre- 
gations! What will be the effect of these men and women for 
whom Christian cooperation and unity is not merely vision but ex- 
perience? Is it too much to hope that the magnificent vision of 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, which concludes his moving volume, Christ’s 
Alternative to Communism, of the union of all the Christian forces 
of the world into a ‘‘Christian Internationale’’ may come true far 
sooner than any of us dare to hope? 


THE ROGER WILLIAMS GUILD* 


LEROY WATERMAN 
The University of Michigan 


I think you will all agree with me that true greatness consists 
in the ability to stand effectively for great principles, and it is a 
very serious question whether there is any other kind of greatness 
that can for a moment compare with this. At any rate though 
one has wealth or brilliance or even genius and lacks such prin- 
ciples, certain it is that he will almost inevitably do more harm 
than good to the world by living in it. 

But great ethical principles in themselves are mere abstractions. 
Alone they never do anything. At most they foreshadow human 
possibilities ; yet once embodied in a personality they become the 
most significant realities in our world, and may for ages continue 
as impelling, creative influences. Therefore when we set up as 
an ideal such a figure as that of Roger Williams, who stood pre- 
eminently for democracy and religious freedom, we do two 
things: we are thereby helping to perpetuate the vital influence of 
that great soul, and at the same time we are setting a noble stand- 
ard of achievement and self-realization for ourselves. 

Moreover, today democracy and religious freedom are no mere 
heirlooms or respectable conventions. Democracy throughout the 
world is now fighting for its very life and the current indications 
are that it is fighting a losing battle. As we prize what it repre- 
sents it behooves us not merely to use the term as a shibboleth but 
to embody its principles in our individual lives and in every pos- 
sible organized way, this Roger Williams Guild being one of them. 

We boast of our religious liberty as a thing taken for granted, 
while perhaps religious freedom was never more seriously threat- 
ened than today, not, to be sure, necessarily by outward persecu- 
tion, though that is not outside the picture, but certainly from 
within, by ignorance, self-righteousness and bigotry. If religious 
freedom is to be preserved it will be necessary for this generation 
to stand, individually and collectively, for openness of mind and 
the religious rights of others. You do well, therefore, to dedicate 
here tonight as the symbol of your endeavors in this organization 
the shining example of Roger Williams. 

* These remarks were made at the public service when the name of the 
Baptist Students Guild at the University of Michigan was formally changed 
to The Roger Williams Guild, November 5, 1933. 
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THE SUBJECTIVES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AN EDITORIAL 


‘Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually,’’ said Woodrow Wilson during his latter 
days. 

Here is a truth which educators must bear in mind. Repeat- 
edly, we hear and read of the ‘‘objectives’’ of education. The 
impression is received—and too often the results indicate—that 
the purpose of education is to achieve something outside of the 
student. In attempting this is where the school, the college, and 
the university fail. If education means anything at all, it sig- 
nifies a change taking place in the life of the individual. Various 
theories have been put forth and stressed at different periods in 
the History of Education. Generally, education is defined as the 
development of the powers and talents of the student. 

But Christian Education must mean more than the mere devel- 
opment of powers, physical and mental; more than adaptation to 
conditions and environment; more than the expression of inherent 
desires and interests. Christian Education is a transforming 
power of the purpose, the motive, the attitude and the conduct 
of the individual. Here is educational evangelism. 

This is what St. Paul had in mind when he wrote, ‘‘Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God.’’ The goal of Christian Education is 
set forth beautifully in the letter to the Colossians, ‘‘We train 
every one and teach every one in all wisdom in order to set every 
one before God mature in Christ.’’ 

To. effect transformations and development in the lives of stu- 
dents is the God-given task and responsibility of Christian Higher 
education. There can be no other. If students leaving the cam- 
pus are not better, morally and spiritually, than when they 
entered, the colleges have failed. If students do not take as 
much, nay more, interest in the church and its activities after 
they return home from church colleges than before they left home, 
those colleges did not achieve the purpose for which the Church 
founded them. We do not believe the churches in America have 
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spent more than five hundred million dollars in property and 
equipment and more than five hundred million dollars in endow- 
ments merely to develop the intellects of students. Such devel- 
opment can and will be effected by the State with no cost to the 
Church. The Church is in the ‘‘big business’’ of higher educa- 
tion in order that it can be assured that the leadership of the ages 
will be transformed and not only formed. 

The age is calling aloud for this type of leadership. We are 
in the midst of the fulfilment of the prophecy uttered five years 
ago by Philip Gibbs: ‘‘The next ten years will be a long drawn 
fight between the new liberties and the need of discipline ; between 
moral anarchy and Christian ethics; between the old traditions 
of law and order and this new paganism which is invading modern 
thought; between intellectual bolshevism and the old values of 
life; between absolute materialism and some spiritual values.’’ 
Transformed purposes, transformed motives, transformed atti- 
tudes, transformed conduct are the solution of our problems. 

The ‘‘objectives’’ of Christian Education must be subjectives. 


ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Basic Principles in Education. Henry C. Morrison. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., N. Y. 1934. 452 pp. $2.50. 

The Beginnings of Our Religion. Fleming James, Charles B. Hedrick, 
Burton Scott Easton, Frederick C. Grant. 1934. 170 pp. $1.00. 

The Church. William Adams Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
1935. 421 pp. $2.75. 

Jesus and The Word. D. Rudolf Bultmann. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. 1934. 226 pp. $2.00. 

The Kingdom Within. Charles T. Webb. The Macmillan Company, N. 
Y. 1934. 230 pp. $2.00. 

The Modern Goliath. Milton Anderson. David Press, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1935. 91 pp. $1.50. 

The New Testament Idea of Revelation. Ernest Findlay Scott. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1935. 255 pp. $2.00. 

Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice. Francis P. Donnelly, P. J. 
Kenedy & Son, N. Y. 1934. 205 pp. $2.00. 

Religion and the American Dream. Raymond C. Knox. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. 1934. 155 pp. $1.75. 

The Reason For Living. Robert Russell Wicks. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. 1934. 306 pp. $2.00. 

Social Change and Education. Thirteenth Yearbook. The Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association of the 
United States. Washington, D. C. 1935. 383 pp. $2.00. 

Speaking of Religion. Bruce Curry. Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
1935. 205 pp. $1.50. 

The Story of Christmas. R. J. Campbell. The Macmillan Company, N. 
Y. 1934. 288 pp. $3.00. 

Toward Belief. Hoxie Neale Fairchild. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
1935. 157 pp. $1.75. 

Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements. Clarence P. Shedd. 
Association Press, N. Y. 1934. 466 pp. $3.00. 

Values. William F. Fowler, Lynbrook, N. Y. 19385. 191 pp. 

The Way of Christ. James Thayer Addison. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1934. 163 pp. $1.25. 

You Can Master Life. James Gordon Gilkey. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y.. 1934. 186 pp. $1.75. 

The Younger Churchmen Look at the Church. Ralph H. Read. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1935. 345 pp. $2.50. 


‘‘Student Religion during Fifty Years.’? By William H. Mor- 
gan. Published by Association Press. 233 pages. $2.50. 
This is a history of the Student Y. M. C. A. in America, but 

the story is so completely told that it is really an account of the 

development of religious thought and activity on the college 

campuses of the United States during the last half century. It 

is a far ery from the religious emphases and methods of fifty 

years ago to those which prevail today, but there is unity be- 

neath the change, and the very changes reveal the dynamic qual- 

ity of the movement which has been going on. Dr. Morgan writes 
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out of a rich experience as student ‘‘Y’’ secretary both in this 
country and abroad, and as a teacher for the last five years in the 
School of Religion at the State University of Iowa. The book 
will interest all who are concerned with religion and character- 
building among college and university students. 

M. Wiuuarp LAMPE 


PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


Announcement of the fourth Pastors’ Institute for the week of 
July 29 to August 4 has been made by the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
the Disciples Divinity House, which jointly conduct the course 
on the University of Chicago campus. 

Because of the steadily increasing enrolment in the Institute, 
the number of study courses has been increased this year from 
nine to twelve. The classes will be conducted by members of the 
faculty of the three cooperating institutions and guest professors 
from other institutions. Afternoons will be used largely for con- 
ducted sociological tours to various Chicago neighborhoods and 
institutions. Lectures will be given in the evening, at which some 
of the newer techniques developed by the University in visual 
education will be demonstrated. 

Dr. Henry N. Wieman, professor of Christian Theology, the 
University of Chicago, has been invited to preach the sermon at 
the great opening service of worship in the University Chapel on 
Monday evening, July 29. One of the large choral organizations 
of Chicago will provide the music. 

Last year’s Institute had a registration of 354, representing 
42 states and provinces and 33 denominations. Those attending 
the Institute will be housed in the college residence halls of the 
University and most of the classes will be held there. 

* * %* * % * 


REPONSIBILITY FOR PERSONALTIY 


Should the schools and colleges concern themselves only with 
books and the training of the intellect or with character and per- 
sonality? This problem will loom large in the future, said Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago at the 
annual meeting of the American Council of Education at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 3rd. Our personality has been largely due 
to family influences and religious guidance in the past. But these 
two institutions, the family and the church, are sharing their re- 
sponsibility with another great social institution, the school. It 
is obvious that the concern of the so-called progressive schools that 
deal with the child under five years of age is concerned only with 
personality and less with intellect. This is partly true of the 
elementary school. The traditional function of high school and 
college is largely that of training the mind; but gross influences, 
harmful to character, it is agreed the schools and colleges should 
keep away from their students. But most parents in selecting a 
school or college for the youth are much more concerned about the 
influences especially of an extra-curricular type that affect per- 
sonality, such as leadership, social life, self expression, etc., than 
they are about the pedagogy of the class room. In other words, 
families are trying to get the schools to take over more responsi- 
bility for educating the personality. With one youth out of 
twenty going insane sometime during his life, it is high time some 
institution took more interest in personality. The church would 
gladly do so, but most churches in modern cities are ineffective 
in this regard. Indeed, the decline of the large scale influence 
of religion is responsible partly for the maladjustment of per- 
sonality and the increasing neuroses among the people. The 
weakening of the family, the decline of religious influence, and the 
surrender of Main Street of the villages to Broadway of the cities 
are all influences that are forcing the schools to take more re- 
sponsibility for personality. There are grave dangers in the 
assumption of such responsibility by the publicly supported 
schools and colleges if and when the state becomes more collec- 
tivistic or fascistic, if you please. 
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Kansas Church Colleges Hold Banquet 


Governor Alfred M. Landon and Dr. Gould Wickey were the 
speakers at a dinner on April 23 held under the auspices of the 
Kansas Council of Church-Related Colleges at Topeka, Kansas. 
This dinner was a part of a week of programs arranged to call 
attention to the work these colleges are doing. 


Inaugurations at Church-Related Colleges 


May 3—Fred Pierce Corson as president of Dickinson College, 
Dickinson, Pennsylvania. 


May 10—Henry Irvin Stahr as president of Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland. 


May 28—John Wallis Creighton as president of Hastings Col- 
lege, Hastings Nebraska. 


President Educational Association of the South 

The twenty-second annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at Montreat, N. C., July 4-7. President W. H. Frazer, 
Queens-Chicora College, opens the program with an address on 
‘*Christian Education in a Transition Era.’’ ‘‘The History of 
Christian Education—What can be carried over into the New 
Era’’ will be dicussed by President Robert Yost, King College. 
Secretary Gould Wickey of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education will discuss ‘‘Current Educational Trends and Cur- 
ricula Changes Demanded.’’ President Emeritus William J. 
Martin, Davidson College, will present ‘‘The Contribution of 
Christian Education to the General Educational Program of 
Today.’’ President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern College, will 
present ‘‘Current Financial Trends and Responses to Financial 
Appeals for Christian Education.”’ 

Besides these addresses the various groups, such as Theological 
Seminary, the Senior College, and the Junior College, will con- 
sider problems related to their special interests. 
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